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nished ; but, above the rim or belt, where the surface is concave, 
it bears an elaborate design of sailor-boys, with hands joined, form- 
ing a ring upon the greensward and dancing. Various nautical 
objects, such as capstans, tillers, anchors, and cables, are grouped 
in with the figures, and a graceful tracery of running vines forms a 
rich finish overhead. This part of the design is a most elegant 
piece of repousse. From the sides of the cup two gracefully-curved 
arms or handles project, and are ornamented with laurel-blossoms 
at the top, and wreaths hang pendant at the corners. The neck 
of the cup is ornamented in relief with female heads, crowned with 
cereal productions peculiar to the United States, and tridents. To 
relieve the somewhat formal appearance of the neck, palm-leaves, 
cr sprays of the palm, are introduced with clever effect. They 
spring from the body at the point of union with the arms, and form 



a natural curve to the base of the cap at the crown of the neck. 
Resting upon this cap is the winged figure of Victory in a kneeling 
attitude and holding aloft, with outstretched arms, the laurel- 
wreaths of victory. The cup, as a whole is a triumph in the way 
of Art-workmanship in silver. The neck of the vase shows the 
so-called satin finish, and is in pleasant contrast to the figures and 
ornamentation in relief, which are tinted with gold, and greatly en- 
hance the richness and general effect of the work. The cup is sup- 
ported upon a massive ebony pedestal, ornamented with a large sil- 
ver plate in the form of a square-sail bent to a yard-arm. The 
upper part of the plate is left blank, so that it may be inscribed 
at some future day — which will render the work complete — in con- 
nection with the legend, " Presented to the Royal Albert Yacht 
Club, by J. F. Loubat," which it now bears. 



CAMEOS 



HE cameo is simply a picturesque sculpture in 
miniature, and the title is of obscure derivation. 
Cameo-cutting is an art of great antiquity. It 
was practised by the Egyptians in a somewhat 
crude form, and was brought to a high state of 
perfection by the Greeks ; and yet is probably 
not so old as the simpler process of carving in 
intaglio. The true cameo must be wrought in relief upon a stone 
or shell of two or more differently-tinted layers of colour, so as to 
show a contrast and a background. The Romans in the time of 
Pliny made use of an artificial paste in two colours, called vitrum 





No. i. 

obsidianum ; but the hard stones and gems used by the Greeks, by 
the delicacy of finish of which they are susceptible, and by the 
durability of the lines carved upon them, have proved a better 
material for transmitting to distant ages an idea of the high attain- 
ments of this cultivated people in Art, than either bronze or marble. 
Even now connoisseurs distinguish between modern gems and 
those cut more than two thousand years ago, by the superior polish 
of the latter. 

The first cameo of which we have account was the ring of Poly- 
crates, carved by Theodorus of Samos, about 550 B.C. Among 



the other early specimens is one dating 150 B.C., which bears the 
portrait of Demetrius Soter and his queen Laodice, conjoined in 
a space of an inch and a quarter. It is executed in sardonyx of 
three layers of colour, and very beautiful. Some of the finest an- 
tique cameos in existence are those in the Imperial Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg : one of Perseus and Andromeda, on a pale-brown sard, 
the figures of exquisite finish in high-relief; the other known as the 




No. 2. 

Gonzaga cameo, of Ptolemy II. and the first Arsinoe ; the same 
Ptolemy and the second Arsinoe appear on a gem of inferior merit 
in the Vienna Museum. The latter is rich in cameos, and contains 
an apotheosis of Augustus, wrought on an onyx eight and three- 
quarter inches in diameter, which was purchased by Rudolph II. 
for twelve thousand ducats, and is considered by some the finest 
cameo in the world. The apotheosis of Augustus and the princes 
of the house of Tiberius, in the National Library at Paris, is the 
largest and one of the most famous of these works ; it is a sardonyx 
measuring twelve and a half inches in one diameter, and ten and a 
half inches in another, and contains twenty-two figures. It is 
sometimes known by the name of " Agate de la Sainte Chapelle," 
from the holy chapel of the palace to which it was consigned by 




Charles V. It was there regarded as representing the triumph of 
Joseph under Pharaoh. In the Vatican at Rome are a renowned 
cameo said to have belonged to the Emperor Augustus, and several 
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antique cameos cut in turquoise. In England there are some fine 
cameos, chiefly in private collections. One of the most celebrated 
is in the Marlborough collection ; it represents the marriage of 
Cupid and Psyche, and is the work of Tryphon, who is supposed 
to have lived under the immediate successors of Alexander in 
Macedonia. 

Cameo-cutting, as an art, fell into disuse in the fourth century, 




No. 4. 

and ended as it began, in lifeless stone. On its revival in Italy, in 
the fifteenth century, gem-engraving received especial patronage 
from Lorenzo and Pietro de Medicis. Specimens of this period 
rival in perfection those of more ancient times, and are held in high 
esteem by connoisseurs. The art has since continued to be exten- 




No. 5. 

sively practised in Italy ; but its introduction in other parts of 
Europe scarcely extends beyond the present century. The chief 
peculiarity of the Italian style is the converting of blemishes in the 
material into points of attraction, and bringing them boldly out in 
alto-rilievo, as if designed for some special representation ; while 




No. 6. 

the Greek, seeking perfect harmony in the colours of the gem, by a 
series of subtile curves and most delicate lines running through its 
low-relief, effectually concealed the labour, made so obvious in the 
productions of later times. The gems most in request by cameo- 
cutters are varieties of the chalcedony, jasper, onyx, sardonyx, and 
the turquoise ; but shells of various species of the mollusca are also 
extensively used. The use of shells began in Italy about the year 



1820; since then the art has been carried on with great success in 
Rome, and to a much greater extent in Paris. The shells used are 
of four varieties, known as the bull's mouth, black helmet, horned 
helmet, and queen conch. These shells have three layers, the upper 
and dark-coloured serves for the hair, wreaths, armour, &c. ; the 
next, white, for the figure ; and the third, for the ground. The 
process of cutting is described as follows : The pieces are cut out 




No. 7. 

of the required size by a metallic blade fed with diamond-dust, or 
emery-and-water, and are shaped by grinding and whetting. Each 
piece is then cemented upon a stick, which serves as a handle 
during the operation of cutting. The design is marked out with 
a pencil, and then scratched with a sharp point. The cutting is 
afterwards done with the use of a number of delicate pointed 
instruments made of steel wire, as also of small files and gravers. 

Cameos carved in onyx, sard, and other precious stones, demand 
more skill, as well as labour, than those in shell. A drawing is first 
made on an enlarged scale, and from this a model in wax of the 
exact size. The outline is then drawn on the stone, and the en- 
graving is executed with the tools used by the lapidary, being drills 
of soft metal, such as copper and iron, and made to revolve with 
great speed and fed with diamond-dust, or emery-and-oil. When 
at work the artist usually wears a ring with a cavity in its top which 
holds the diamond-dust prepared for use. Tlje art of cutting 
cameos in onyx and sardonyx was for some years comparatively 
neglected, having been superseded by the cheaper and more easily- 
wrought shell-work. It has been revived, however, during the last 
few years in Italy, France, and Germany, with great success., Some 
of the London gem-engravers also bear a high reputation. In New 




No.S. 

York cameo-cutting is carried on to a limited extent by a few 
artists who are doing creditable work. Palmer, the famous sculptor 
of Albany, N. Y., began his career as a cameo-cutter, and some of 
his early work rivals the best carvings of the foreign artists. 
France and Germany are at present the chief centres of cameo- 
cutting, and many of the best artists in those countries are engaged 
in the work. 
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Representing the most advanced period of the art of cameo- 
cutting in the nineteenth century we present eight engravings of 
gems wrought by the skilled artists of France and Germany. The 
first, which is mounted in the form of a Roman cross, set with 
diamonds and designed for a pendant, represents Murillo's ' Im- 
maculate Conception.' It is a superbly executed bas-relief in black 
and white onyx. The simple beauty of the design and its chaste 
setting will commend it to the admirers of the art. No. 2 is an 
antique onyx carvo-rilzevo, representing the ' Rape of Proserpine.' 
As Pluto drove near the town of Henna he saw Proserpine, the 
daughter of Ceres, gathering flowers with her playfellows in the 
meads by the transparent Lake of Porgos. Soon as he beheld, he 
loved her ; and, snatching her up into his chariot, carried her off, 
while she vainly called to her mother and her companions for aid. 
The water-nymph Cyane essayed, but fruitlessly, to stop the god ; 
he hurled his sceptre into her fount, and the earth opened, and 
gave him a passage into his domains. Such is the mythical story. 
The gem is semi-transparent, and has a chocolate-and-white- 
coloured rim. The design is white on a black ground. The rim 
projects above the ground, and is wrought upon the same level as 



the figures. It is executed in the highest style of the art, and is as 
yet unset. No. 3 is a rose-tinted sard mounted in classic style as 
a bracelet. It represents Phcebus-Apollo as the god of light, 
riding in his chariot. The design is exquisitely executed. No. 4 
is the classic head of Minerva, goddess of wisdom. It is wrought 
in a three-layer onyx, of which the ground is black, the features 
white, and' the relief parts of the helmet black on a brown ground- 
work. It is mounted in chaste style as a pendant. No. 5 is an 
onyx bearing the head of Queen Elizabeth, an elaborately wrought 
bas-relief in white upon black ground. The gem is unset. No. 6 
is a rose-coloured translucent sardonyx, representing Thorwald- 
sen's 'Market of Love.' It is elaborately wrought and a rare 
specimen of the art ; and as yet unset, "No. 7 is the head of the 
Empress Catharine of Russia, as the goddess of war. It is wrought 
from a fine peach-and-white onyx, and is a master-work. No. 8, 
mounted as a pendant, and the last of the series, is an onyx having 
a fine black ground with the bas-relief of a rich flesh tint. It is a 
superb gem, and represents the head of 'Atlanta.' The cameos 
forming this series of engravings were selected from the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Starr & Marcus, of New York. 



A HALT IN THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 



Albert*Bierstadt, N.A., Painter. 



A. Willmore, Engraver. 




LBERT BIERSTADT, N.A., the painter of ' A 
Halt in the Yosemite Valley,' which we engrave, 
is well known as one of our leading American 
landscape-painters. His peculiar powers as an 
artist have been ably shown in numerous pictures 
of grand size, illustrating the scenery of the 
Rocky Mountain region and the Pacific coast. 
Mr. Bierstadt's works are nearly as well known in England as here ; 
he has contributed at different times to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy and to the annual displays at the other public galleries in 
London. One of his great mountain-landscapes, giving a view 
in the ' Heart of the Sierra Nevadas,' was exhibited in London in 
1868. His large pictures, entitled 'The Domes of the Yosemite,' 
and 'Storm in the Rocky Mountains,' have been reproduced in 
chromo-lithography. 



In the exhibitions of the National Academy of Design, Mr. Bier- 
stadt is a regular exhibitor, and he is celebrated for his masterly 
treatment of great subjects. There are power and fulness in his 
style of handling that are very notable. 

' A. Halt in the Yosemite ' is a fair example of his expressive 
mode of workmanship. The subject is. simple enough: a range 
of lofty cliffs on the left, . balanced by a. group of grand old trees 
on the right, with the narrow valley, between them : and a group 
of horsemen halting by the. side .'of a stream of water that winds 
through the clearing. These are all ; of the materials which 
make up the composition ; t but. the manner of their treatment, 
especially the impressive aspect given to, a locality naturally 
suggestive of a solitude pleasant only. to the bold traveller or 
explorer seeking for rest and refreshment, indicates great artistic 
power, as well as skill in representing primeval Nature. 



ART IN NAPLES 




T is not the ordinary custom for sight-seers in Naples 
to visit the studios of the Italian artists, but there 
are several whose works are of a high character, 
and well merit attention. Among the Neapolitan 
painters that have obtained the greatest reputa- 
tion, are Commendatore Domenico Morelli, Com- 
mendatore Federico Maldarelli, the late Cav. Giu- 
seppe Mancinelli, who died a few months ago, and his son Gustavo, 
Commendatore Filippo Palizzi, Cav. Vincenzo Marinelli, Eduardo 
Dalbono, Cav. Luigi Stabile, Arcangelo Ciampoli, Antonio Licata, 
and others, who, young but diligent and talented students of the 
new school, are beginning to produce accurate, finely-finished, and 
spirited works. 

On account of the infrequency of visits from strangers to their 
studios, the Neapolitan artists are not generally prepared for private 
exhibition of their works in this way, and have little that is finished 
to show. Among the exceptions to this rule is Commendatore 
Maldarelli, whose present rooms are on the ground-floor of the 
Albergo die Poveri. He is soon to move, however, for he has taken 
the building, formerly the Pompeiorama, on the Villa Nazionale, 
and is changing it into a studio, to be opened this autumn. 

Some of his paintings are startlingly effective. As the curtains 
are drawn from before them, we seem in the presence of living 
forms. One represents a vestal virgin, who has just been placed 
in a sepulchre, to die, according to the condemnation given to those 



who had broken their vows. From the opening, through which the 
ladder is being drawn up, the light streams upon her fainting form. 
Her arms are upraised and the fingers curved, as if to cling to some 
support, the knees are bent forward in a falling attitude, while her 
sweet, girlish face,- behind which the golden hair falls loose and 
waving, shows that unconscious state produced by great anguish. 
Her white robe is girdled with a crimson cord, on the stone-seat is 
a lighted lucerna, and a tall vase stands on the ground. - 

More startling still is the continuation of the same subject, in 
another painting. Here, the poor, lovely girl • is shown, when, 
waking from her trance, she realises her situation ! - She. has raised 
herself upon- her arms, and mouth and eyes are open with horror, 
at the fearful place- where she finds" herself, lighted only by the 
flame of the lucerna, which is not seen behind the tall vase, but 
sheds its rays— alas ! that may in any moment flicker and go out— 
upon the ground, and her white, terrified form. Asmall dish of 
milk contains the only nourishment placed for her. It is all so real, 
that one's sympathy becomes excited to the point that it would be 
a relief to see the most summary judgment inflicted upon the bar- 
barians who, in the name of law, had buried her thus alive ! One 
falls then to wondering whether, in these our times, in any country, 
there is any correspondingly cruel punishment legalised. In fact, 
these paintings are so vivid that, could the ancient Romans them- 
selves have seen them, perhaps they would have done much towards 
producing a modification; at least, of so terrible a judgment ! Cer- 
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